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When I first learned to call over 40 years ago, most of the square dance routines had 
names. You usually bought a Set’s In Order “Five Years of Square Dancing” book and 
picked out a dance to learn. Square dancers worked together as a ‘team’ to dance a 
particular routine, and the caller had to learn to call the ‘routine’ as the dancers 
expected to hear it. Sure, an occasional couple might put in a fancy twirl once in a while, 
but it was understood that this ‘fancy stuff was never to interrupt the flow of the pattern. 

Then ‘hash’ calling came about. Hash was originally pieces out of several ‘named’ 
dances that were ‘hashed’ together. The ‘team’ aspect of dancing together was still 
there. Dancers and callers still recognized the value of eight people dancing the same 
pattern in time to the music. Cooperation and teamwork were highly valued. 

‘Hash’ became more popular, and next, we started to break dance sequences up into 
‘modules’. These could be hooked together in infinite ways and greatly expanded the 
choreographic possibilities. Even then, the ‘teamwork’ aspect of square dancing 
remained strong. As caller’s, we were taught to organize dances around themes. We 
thought of the patter-call half of the tip as a choreographed dance that needed to be 
planned. We researched or invented dances. Dancers still wanted to dance together. 
They wanted choreography that enabled them to dance as part of an eight-person set. 

Somewhere along the way, ‘sight calling’ became fashionable. At first, it was really 
‘sight’ resolution. We still worked around choreographic themes, but we had the 
flexibility of using extemporaneous choreography . About this time, the ‘team’ aspect of 
square dancing started to slip. Many callers started calling patterns primarily for facing 
couples and stopped concentrating on choreographing a whole dance tip. Just bits, and 
parts. 

At about the same time, dancers began to seriously play games with the caller. They 
would dance reversed positions, swap sets, and ‘bump and grid’ routines started. They 
no longer felt the goal of dancing the tip was to work together. They became isolated 
units that just happened to be in a square formation. In the name of ‘individuality’ we let 
them do whatever they wanted. 

I don’t believe sight calling caused the problem. Callers caused the problem. They quit 
spending the time to do the choreographic research/invention and became lazy. It was 
easier not to plan a dance, and just step up to the mic and create choreography on-the- 
fly. The problem is that only very few of us have the talent to create really good 
choreography on-the-fly. 

Next, we entered the phase of formation management for the callers and puzzle-solving 
for the dancers. The ‘game’ became competitive and not cooperative. The callers called, 
and the dancer’s tried and see if they could do the calls and still add in little extra things 



as they went along. Teamwork, as a group of eight, faded in favor of teamwork, as a 
group of two, or at the most four. Why? Because that’s how the present-day dancer 
sees our choreography. Forget about the rest of the square. Concentrate on what you 
are doing and what the couple in front of you are doing. 

Under these rules of conduct, it’s little wonder they bump, grind, twirl and slap hands. 
They only have a goal to work with their partner and maybe one other couple at a time. 
There is no overall plan supplied by the caller. Just bits and pieces of choreography 
hooked together in an ever more disorganized collection. 

The dancers are indirectly taught that to be a ‘good dancer’, you must learn more and 
more terminology. The number of ‘Basics’ people knew became more valued than the 
ability to dance the ‘Basics’ well. The people who enjoyed dancing well or have difficulty 
memorizing terminology were pushed out. 

A second ‘game’ for many dancers becomes how many terms they could reinvent. This 
is what the bumps, grinds, and hand slaps are all about. They are the dancer’s own 
version of some named ‘Basic.’ The problem is that it also pushes out all the dancers 
that were attracted to square dancing by the teamwork aspect of dancing. 

Of course, many other factors also enter the picture, but the net result is we have been 
left with a decreasing square dancer population. The remaining population demands 
more puzzle solving and individual freedom. The two aren’t compatible and aren’t 
attractive to the average person out there on the street. That is why the ‘square dancer’ 
population is declining. 

What is the answer? I feel recreational square dancing will continue to evolve along the 
present track. It will also continue to decline in popularity. Why? Because the people 
and callers who are involved in the current form of ‘the recreation’ like it and will not 
change. The average man/lady-on-the-street does not like it and will not join these 
groups. 

I believe that some form of square dancing that involves teamwork and planned 
choreography will come along again. It may come from the CommunityDance Program. 
It may arrive as an evolution of Traditional Square Dancing, which is undergoing its own 
transformation. It may arise out of the efforts of CALLERLAB members, but it will 
happen. People for many hundreds of years have danced in teams to music. They will 
dance in teams to music long after the current crop of ‘square dancer’s’ get bored with 
the puzzle-solving and/or the ‘bumps and grinds’ and quit. 



